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Longstreet's  Widow  Links 
Modern  Era  With  Civil  War 


Archer's  and  Davis'-  brigades  of  inure,  Gen.  Hill  was 'deeply  stir 
Heth's  division,  led  the  Confed-  »y  the  gallantry  of  the*  Sixth  V, 
erate  advance.    As  Gen.  Heth  or-jconsin.      Not    one   "of    tjie    ,cc 
dered   his   division    into   battle    a  guards  lived  .to Je^;|h^  story, 
minie    ball    struck    him    on    the 
head,   rendering   him  unconscious 
for  30   hours;   but  it  would  have  *-  <*» 

been  fatal,  had  not  a  folded  news- 
paper inside  the  band  of  his  too 


Only  Living  Bond  to  Great  Commanders,  She  Plays  large  hat,  stopped  the  force  of  the 
Part  in  Gettysburg  Rededication.  wh^it^fhe^r  routed 


Mrs.  Helen  Dortch  Longstreet, 
author  of  the  accompanying  dis- 
patch, is  the  widow  of  Gen.  James 
Longstreet,  who  made  the  fight  for 
Ehe  Southern  cause  at  Gettysburg 
which  helped  give  that  field  its 
immortality. 

Being  the  only  living  person 
who  connects  closely  with  the 
great  commanders  on  either  side 
who  shaped  Anglo-Saxon  history 
on  those  fatciful  July  days  of  '63, 
Mrs.  Longstreet  feels  this  and  the 
succeeding  stories  she  will  write  on 
the  rededication  of  the  battle- 
ground will  have  a  wide  human 
appeal  to  Americans  who  value  the 
price  which  there  was  paid  for 
preservation  of  the  constitutional 
freedom  handed  down  by  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots. 

Cites  Totalitarianism. 

The  world-wide  menace  of  total- 
itarianism in  this  hour,  she  says, 
is  a  challenge  to  Americans  to 
make  more  rock-ribbed  the  foun- 
dations of  our  liberties. 

"By  making  these  momentous 
battles  of  the  American  Civil  war 
come  to  life  for  your-  readers,"  Mrs. 
Longstreet  wrote  to  the  News,  "I 
feel  you  will  be  rendering  a  na- 
tional service  in  arousing  increased 
devotion  to  the  greatest  democracy 
men  have  founded  and  the  purest 
left  in  a  war-torn  world — our 
United  States." 

Mrs.  Longstreet  has  spent  many 
of  her  75  years  in  journalistic,  po- 
litical and  writing  activities.  She 
was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ga., 
the  daughter  of  James  Speed  and 


Fight  Like  Devils. 

Mary  Dortch,  and  was  educated  in      Buford's  cavalry  fought,  furious- 
Brenau  college,  Gainesville,  Ga.        ly,  killing  and  wounding  2700   of 
State  Librarian.  |  Heth's  men  in  less  than  25  min- 

She  became  the  first  woman  to  utes. 
hold  public  office  in  her  state  in!      Gamble's  small  brigade  of  1600 
1894,  when  she  was  appointed  state!  men  fought  the  Confederates  dis- 
labrarian,   a   post   she   held   until  mounted,  one  out  of  every  fourth 


her  marriage   to  Gen.  Longstreet 
in  1897. 

Following  .his  death  in  1904, 
Mrs.  Longstreet  wrote  several 
books  and  numerous  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  on  the  Civil 

war    and    her    husband's    leading'  tage  of  their  more  elevated  posi- 
part  in  the  Confederate  cause.  The!  tion    to    fire    from    behind    trees, 
books     include     Lee     and     Long-1  rocks  and  fences. 
street    at    High    Tide,    Following i      When  it  seemed  that  the  Fed- 
Angles    of    the    Civil    War    Over ,  erals  had  reached  the  limit  of  hu 


man  being  occupied  with  holding 
the  horses  in  the  rear,  which 
greatly  lessened  his  strength. 

The  Confederates  pressed  on  the 
small     band     of     Federals,     who, 
•fought  like  devils,"  taking  advan-  j 


America's    Battlefields    and    Ana- 
huac,  Land  of  Wrecked  Dreams. 

After  Gen.  Longstreet  died, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed her  postmistress  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.  She  twice  was  re- 
appointed, serving  until  1913. 
Admirer  of  Grant. 

Like  her  husband,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  became  a  Republican  after  the 
Civil  war,  Mrs.  Longstreet  is  not 
an  irreconcilable  Southerner.  She 
was  president  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial association  for  Georgia 
which  erected  a  Lincoln  Memorial 
fountain  in  Gainesville. 

Stranded  in  the  Virgin  island? 
in  1936,  Mrs.  Longstreet  was 
helped  out  of  her  predicament  by 
a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Grant, 
Princess  Julia  Cantacuzene-Grant, 
and  newspapers  carried  the  story 
of  the  ironical  meeting  which 
testified  that  the  War  Between  the 
States  had  left  its  bitterness  far 
behind. 


Battle  Tested  Nation's  Life, 
Longstreet's  Widow  Writes 

Fighting  on  Historic  Field  of  Gettysburg  Described 
as  Dispatch  Turns  Time  Backward. 


By  HELEN  D.  LONGSTREET 

iViMow  o)   Gen.  James   Longstreet, 

Cppynght,  1938,  by  Buffalo  Evening  New*. 

GETTYSBURG  BATTLE 
FIELD,  Headquarters  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  July  1. — The 
tides  of  time  have  turned  back- 
ward to  June  30,  1863,  when  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  an  embattled 
nation  centered  about  the  hills  of 
a  little  Pennsylvania  town.  The 
hitherto  invincible  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  was  marching  on 
Gettysburg  to  test  on  Union  soil 
the  strength  to  endure  of  a  na- 
tion "conceived  in  liberty"  and 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  men. 

In  his  tent  that  evening  Gen. 
Buford,  who  commanded  the 
Federal  cavalry  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg,  said  to  Gen.  Devine, 
who  had  expressed  doubts  about  a 
I  Confederate  attack  the  next  day: 


man  endurance,  after  an  hour  ~f 
fierce  battle  against  odds,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  corps  flag  of 
Gen.  Reynolds,  commanding  the 
right  wing  of  the  Union  army,  ap- 
proaching on  Emmittsburg  road. 
Galloping  to  the  field  with  his 
staff,  Reynolds  shouted  to  Buford: 
"What's  the  matter,  John?" 
"The  devil's  to  pay,"  was  the 
grim  response. 

Call  for  Re-enloreements. 
Seeing  the  need  for  re-enforce- 
ments, Reynolds  galloped  back  to 
hurry  forward  the  First  corps  and 
send  word  to  Gen.  Howard  to  bring 
up  the  Hth  corps  to  Buford  s  re- 
lief- .  K„,l  ! 

A  Pennsylvania  regiment  ruslrea 
into  the  conflict  shouting:  I 

•'We  are  here  to  stay." 
At    10    o'clock    marching    in 
double-quick,    led    by    Gen.    Rey- 
nolds, the  First  corps  arrived  to  le- 
lieve  Buford.  While  gallantly  lead- 
ing the     19th    Indiana,    Reynolds 
fell,    dying    instantly,    his    brain 
pierced   by   a   Confederate   bullet. 
But  before  his  death.  Archer   with 
1000  men.  had  been  captured  and 
,  Davis  had    been  driven  from    the 
I  railroad  cut  with  such  heavy  los- 
!  ses  as  to  disable   his  brigade   for 
further  service  that  day.  , 

As  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Union 
commander  was  borne  through  the 
ranks  of  Archer's  captured  men, 
every  head  was  bared  in  respect. 
Confederates  Surprised. 
"On  a  field  where  many  died 
and  there  was  much  glory,  no  man 
died  with  more  glory"  than  C 


"Rest  assured  that  the  enemj 
will  attack  us  in  the  morning 
Their  skirmishers  will  come  thun- 
dering along,  several  lines  deep  and.  Dgvrioicis 

we  shall  have  to  fight  like  devil^      Archer's  men  who  had  gone  into 

to  maintain  ourselves  until  the  arn  batlle    with    the    impression    that 

rival  of  the  infantry."  ,  tnpy    naci    oniy    to    overcome    the 

Corporal  Fired  Upon.  |  Pennsylvania       infantry,       which 

True  to  Buford's  prediction,  at}  they  thought  would  be  easy,  were 
daylight  the  next  morning  Con- 1  surprised  to  see  the  "iron  hngaae 
federate  videttes,  approaching  on  "Tain't  no  militia:  tnere s  tne 
the  road  beyond  Willoughby  run,,d—  black-hatted  devils  again,  its 
fired  on  Corporal  Hodges  of  the  the  Army  of  the  p°t0IJ""!  ex- 
Ninth  New  York  cavalry,  holding1  claimed  a  disillusioned  conieciti 
picket    line    on    Chambersburgj  ate 


a 

pike.  The  fire  was  promptly  re- 
turned, the  first  shots  of  this 
momentous  battle.  At  8  o'clock 
the  real  fighting  began,  when  a 
Confederate  cannon  in  Marye's 
Virginia  battery,'  posted  on  a  ridge 
west  of  Willoughby  run,  sent  the 
openinfi  blast,  which  was  answered 


m  a  crisis  in  the  battle  at  the 
railroad  cut  when  it  was  going 
against  the  Federals,  who  already 
had  suffered  heavy  losses,  lie 
brilliant  charge  of  the  Sixth  Wis- 
consin regiment,  supported  by  the 
147th  New  York  and  the 
Brooklyn     regiments,    drovt 


from  the  cut 


the 
Watch- 


from  a  Federal   battery   attached  Confederates  L 

to   Buford's   division,   posted   near    ing     the     battle    Lorn     buninaixj 
Chambersburg  pike.  *      ' 


[fw 


Corporal  Eggleston,  little  more1 
than  a  school  boy,  who  rushed  for-, 
wardAto  seize  a  Confederate  flag,* 
that    ot    the    Second    Mississippi 
regiment,  which  waved  defiantly  ^ 
at  the  railroad  cut,  fell  dead  from; 
a    Confederate   bullet;    and    then 
Corporal     Weller,     advancing     to, 
seize  and  hold  the  flag,  was  mar- 
tally  wounded;    and,   as  Corporal! 
Kelly  rushed  to  the  relief  of  Wei-  j 
ler,  he  turned  to  his  commanding 
officer.    Col.    Dawes,    opened    his ! 
shirt    and    pointing    to    where    a 
minie  ball  had  entered  his  breast,  \ 
said,    "Colonel,    won't   you    please 
write  to  my  folks  that  I  died  a' 
soldier?" 

Another  brave  boy  who  went 
down  was  Willie  Morrow  of  Com- 
pany B,  72d  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. He  had  fought  all  day  as' 
a  sharpshooter.  At  one  time  he 
and  his  companion  brought  in  six 
prisoners  captured  by  themselves, 
alone.  As  he  was  returning  to  the 
front,  a  shell  carried  off  both  his  i 
lees. 

Gave  Life  for  Country. 
Upon   being   borne   to  the  rear ' 
and  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he 
couldn't  live,  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said: 

"Tell  them  at  home  that  I  died 

j happy—that  I  was  glad  to  give  my 

'life  for  my  country."    As  he  grew 

weaker,  his  last  murmured  words 

were:  "Tell  them  I  die  happy." 

Gen.  Abner  Doubleday  assumed 
command  after  the  death  of  Gen. 
Reynolds  and  shortly  thereafter 
fee  battie  ceased.  There  was  a  lull 
in  the  conflict  for  about  three 
hours. 

Both  sides  were  engaged  during  j 
the  three  hours'  respite  in  getting] 
ready  for  the  second  encounter. 

About  2  o'clock,  Heth's  and 
Pender's  divisions  of  Hill's  corps 
advanced  to  attack  the  Union  line, 
which  rested  the  First  corps  onj 
the  left  and  Gen.  Howard,  with  j 
the  11th  corps,  on  the  right.  By 
right  of  seniority,  he  had  assumed 
command  of  the  battle. 

E well's  Corps  Moved. 
Ewell's  corps  moved  from  the 
North  to  the  support  of  Hill's  two 
divisions:  Rodes'  on  the  Carlisle 
and  Early's  on  the  Heidlersburg 
road. 

The  Confederate  Second  and 
Third  corps  moved  to  close  in  on 
the  Federals.  The  fighting  became 
tremendous. 

Gen.  Sickles,  commanding  the 
Third  corps  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  Gen.  Slocum  the  12th,  re- 
sponded in  double-quick  to  How- 
ard's call  for  aid. 

From  Oak  hill  Confederate  guns 
opened  fire,  enfilading  the  entire 
line  of  both  Federal   corps. 

Gen.  Barlow,  who  seized  the  hil- 
lock on  Rock  creek,  from  which 
he  was  dislodged  in  an  obstinate 
battle  with  Early's  infantry  a/id 
Jones'  artillery,  was  desperately 
wounded.  • 

Brigades  Driven  Back. 
As  the  battle  of  the  afternoon 
raged,    the    Union    troops    tought 
with  the  fury   of  men   defending 
their  own  soil.  \ 

The  Federal  First  corps  was  en-' 
gaged  the  whole  length  of  its  line 
as  the  battle  increased  in  fright- 
fulness.  Brigade  after  brigade  was 
driven  back  to  the  foot  of  Sem-  j 
inary  ridge. 


»*■" Gen.  Longstreet  with  his  staff! 
■  joined  Lee  and  Hill  late  in  the! 
afternoon  in  time  to  witness  thej 
complete  rout  of  the  Federals. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Federals,  a 
regimental  color-bearer.  Ben  Crip- 
pen  of  the  142d  Pennsylvania  regi-  j 
ment,  planted  his  regimental  colors 
•in    the    field    and    the    regiment  ! 
fought  stubbornly  about  them. 
Color-Bearer  Is  Last. 

When  finally  forced_  back,  the  I 
color- bearer  held  on  and  was  the 
last  to  retreat.  As  he  was  driven 
back,  he  would  stop,  again  and 
again,  turn  around  and  shake  his 
fist  at  the  advancing  Confederates. 
Before  the  field  was  cleared,  the 
gallant  color-bearer  fell,  dying  in- 
stantly, his  own  life-blood  stain- 
ing the  brilliant  colors  of  his 
regiment. 

Brave  men  of  both  armies  were 
falling  by  the  hundreds.  One 
company  of  the  26th  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  lost  out  of  three  of- 
ficers and  84  men  all  the  officers 
and  eighty- three  men.  Another 
company  of  the  11th  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  lost  36  of  38  men 
engaged. 

Army   Concentrated. 

News  of  the  desperate  fighting 
reached  Meade's  headquarters  at 
Taneytown,  14  miles  south  of  Get- 
tysburg. Gen.  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock was  rushed  to  Gettysburg  to 
take  command,  and  Meade  gave 
orders  for  all  the  absent  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  pro- 
ceed by  forced  marches  to  con- 
centrate the  entire  army  at 
Gettysburg. 

As  the  fighting  increased  in 
fury  the  whole  Confederate  line 
advanced  in  a  final  assault.    The 

Gen.  Ewell's  troops  occupied 
Gettysburg  about  5  P.  M. 

The  first  day  at  Gettysburg 
closed  with  the  Union  troops  over- 
whelmed on  every  front;  and  the 
huzzas  of  the  victorious  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  resounding  over 
silenced  Federal  lines. 

Freedom   Cause   Aided. 

Confederate  and  Union  veterans 
pouring  into  this  historic  little 
Pennsylvania  town  for  re-enact- 
ment of  the  battle  scenes  of  75 
years  ago  have  stirred  increased 
devotion  to  our  free  institutions 
in  rekindled  memories  of  great 
days  when  Americans  paid  a  great 
price  for  the  nation  that  survived 
the  decree  of  Appomattox. 

O.  R.  Gillette,  a  92-year-old 
Confederate  from  Shreveport,  La., 
was  among  the  earliest  arrivals. 

"I  was  with  Longstreet  at  Bull 
Run,"  he  proudly  announced.  "We  j 
gave  the  Yankees  hell  there  and 
we  always  gave  them  hell  when 
Longstreet  was  along.  The  'old 
war  horse'  drove  Grant  back  at 
the  Wilderness  and  would  have 
given  him  a  worse  licking  if  he 
hadn't  been  wounded  by  the  mis- 
taken fire  of  his  own  men. 

Carried  to  Slave  Cabin. 

"After     Gen.     Longstreet     was* 
wounded,   Gen.   Lee,   Gen.    Davis 
and  myself,-  sat  up  with  him  ail 
night,    in    a   slave   cabin   on     the  I 
edge  of  the  battlefield,  to  which; 
he  was  carried. 

"The  generals  discussed  plans! 
for  the  following  day,  all  through! 
the  night.  Once  Gen.  Longstreet) 
asked  to  be  turned  over  and  Gen.| 
Lee  rose  quickly  and  a^i.-ted  me 
in  turning  ram  to  his  olher  siae. 
It  was  6  o'clock  the  next  morning 
before  an  ambulance  came  to  re- 
nin va  hiltt.t/WJt  fielrl   Vinonit.al  " 


The  old  veteran  wiped  the  mois- 
ture from  his  eyes  as  he  contin- 
ued: "We  old  Confederates  are 
!  all  glad  now  that  the  Union  won 
and  our  grandsons  are  ready  to 
lick  the  world  for  the  old  flag. 
But  God  has  quit  making  soldiers 
like  Lee  and  Longstreet,'.' 


Urt.<j 


Longstreet  Widow  Blame 


Early,  Johnson  for  Defea 

Charges  Drives  Supporting  Her  Husband  at  Getty 
burg  Were  Three  Hours  Behind  Lee's  Schedule. 


By    HELEN   D.    LONGSTREET 

Widow  o/  (Jen.  Jama  Lgngstreet 
Copyright,  103U,  by  Buffalo  Evening  Kews. 
GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD, 
Headquarters  of  Army,  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  July  2.— The  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  astir  by 
3:30  o'clock  this  day,  75  years  ago, 
getting  ready  for  the  bloody  sec- 
ond day's  battle  on  the  sun-baked 
hills    of   Pennsylvania. 

Longstreet  and  his  staff  break- 
fasted before  daylight.  An  Aus- 
trian army  officer,  attached  to 
Longstreet's  headquarters  as  an 
observer,  up  and  shaved,  with  his 
mustache  curled,  moved  about 
with  the  gallant  air  of  a  knight 
soon  to  be  on  dress  parade. 

Lee,  who  had  been  reconnoi- 
tring the  field  since  daylight,  had 
decided  to  make  the  main  attack 
from  the  right  with  Hood's  and 
McLaw's  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
corps  supported  by  lour  brigades 
of  Anderson's  division  of  Hill's 
corps. 

Federals   Strongly  Fortified. 
By     7     o'clock     Longstreet    was 
riding   over   the   Confederate  lines 
Ion  Seminary  ridge,  disposing  Mc- 
i  law's  division  for  the  battle. 

In  their  more  elevated  position 
'on  Cemetery  hill,  the  Federals 
were  strongly  fortified,  while  the 
Confederates  had  no  entrench- 
ments, although  both  armies  were 
concealed  by  woods. 

Under  the  ominous  silence  that 
spread  over  the  waiting  lines  and 
the  40  miles  of  intervening 
ground,  that  reached  from  the  ex- 
pectant earth  to  the  hovering 
sky,  apprehension  among  the 
Federals  increased — fear  that  Lee, 
content  with  the  victory  of  the 
first,  would  not  assault  the  strong 
position  of  the  Union  forces,  but 
would  make  some  flank  move- 
ment which  would  force  the  Fed- 
erals to  abandon  their  fortifica- 
tions. 

Confederates  Attack. 
Meade  had  received  imperative 
orders  from  Washington  to  keep 
his  army  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  capital.  If  Lee  passed  around 
to  the  left  of  the  Federal  army, 
as  Longstreet  urged,  Meade's  po- 
sition would  be  untenable. 

Hood's  and  McLaw's  divisions 
moved  to  the  attack.  Longstreet 
rods  with  McLaw's. 

At  3  o'clock  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading commenced  on  Longstreet's  , 
right,  followed  by  Ewell's  cannons  j 
on   the  left.     This  was  answered 
by    thunderous   volleys    from    the 
|  enemy,    whose    cannon,    mingling 
I  with  the  roar  of  Confederate  guns. 
!  swept   every     inch    of    the   wheat 
I  field   ana   peach  orchard  grounds 
I  occupied   by.  Gen,  Sickles,   which 


Lee    had    ordered    Longstreet     to  |  CoI   Avery  of  uoke.s  North  Caro- 
lina brigade,   wrote  on  a  slip  of 


v_ 


capture  for  use  of  the  Confederate 
artillery  in  assailing  the  Federals 
on  the  third. 

Marching  from  their  shelter  of 
woods,    the    Confederates     moved 
fearlessly    across     the     open    field 
separating  the  opposing  lines. 
Gray    Columns    Decimated. 

Watching  from  Seminary  ridge, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
moving  lines  of  Gray  saw  their 
length  swept  by  Federal  batteries 
joined  by  infantry  fire.  And  as 
the  Union  guns  decimated  the 
Gray  columns,  he  saw  them  close 
up  and  move  ever  onward. 

For  three  hours  the  battle 
raged,  steel  clashing  on  steel, 
booming  cannon,  bursting  shells. 
and  batteries  sweeping  the  fields 
from  both  sides,  under  a  heavy 
pall  of  smoke  six  miles  long. 

During  the  thunder  of  battle,  a 
Confedeiate  band  started  up  some 


paper : 

"Tell  father  that  I  died  with  my 
face  to  the  enemy." 

Gen.  Willard  was  dead.  Gen. 
Hood  was  seriously  wounded.  Gen. 
Semmes  was  mortally  wounded. 
G.  T.  Anderson  was  severely 
wounded  and  Barksdale  lay  dead 
within  Federal   lines. 

The  fate  of  a  Capitol  at  Rich-  ! 
mond.  and  a  stately  building  on 
the  hills  of  Washington  depended 
on  those  bayonets.  Brave  men 
dying  there  gave  those  gory  land- 
marks  on  the  high  lield  the  name 
"Whirlpool   of  Death." 

Johnson,  Early  Are  Late. 

While  fresh  reinforcements  were  * 
coming  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  | 
mac,  the  Confederates  were  drop- 
ping like  leaves,  swept  by  Autumn 
winds,    with    none    to    take    their 


gay  dance  music  which  could  be  |!  places, 
heard  only  a  few  feet  away.  It  was  the  17,000  of  Longstreet's 

As  the  fighting  grew  more  furi-  (  command  against  half  the  Army 
ous  Longstreet  pressed  upon  the  J1  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  world  to 
whole  of  Sickles'  line,  and  parts  of  draw  upon  for  man-power  and 
every   corps   of    the    army    of    the    equipments  of  war.  Notw  lthstand 


Potomac,    with    the    exception    of 


the  11th,  were  rushed  to  Sickles 
support. 

Sickles  Forced   Back. 

Fighting  stubbornly,  over  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  Sickles'  line 
was  forced  back  by  the  deadly 
Confedeiate  fire  to  the  position 
originally  occupied  on 
Roundtop.  In  the  hottest  of  the 
battle,  to  the  sound  of  Rebel 
yells,  Longstreet,  hat  in  hand,  led 
a  Georgia  regiment  in  capturing  a 
battery. 

The  Confederates  moved  on  the 


ing  Lee's  orders  for  general  battle, 
:  the  Second  and  Third  corps  re- 
mained idle,  with  the  exception  of 
the  slight  participation  of  their 
artillery  and  four  of  Anderson's 
brigades. 

Longstreet's  command  made  the 
whole  battle   this  day.     No  other 

Little  I  parf'  of  lne  army  0I  Northern  Vir- 
ginia engaged  with  him  until 
Johnson  and  Early  made  their  at- 
tacks on  the  North  three  hours 
later  than  Lee  intended. 

Night  Covers  Dead. 

The  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg,  as  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  fronts  the 
second  day,  made  a  ghastly  spec- 
tacle. 

Between  12,000  and  14.000 
Union   soldiers   and   6000   Confed- 


guns  on  the  hill  adjoining  Devil's 
Den,  where  the  fighting  was 
heavy. 

In  lines  broken  by  rocks  and 
boulders,  they  ascended  the 
heights  on  the  spur  of  Devil's  Den, 
from  which  the  enemy  fire  poured  erates  lay  together  in  death  and 
unceasingly  into  their  thinning  a":ony  °?  the(  Part?  of  Kth?  fieJ,d 
ranks.    Fresh  Union  troops  rushed  where    they    fell,    drenched    with 


from  every  part  of  the  Federal 
line  fought  in  vain  to  halt  the 
Gray  columns. 

Gray  Wave  Sweeps  On. 

Rocks  and  boulders,  the  dead 
and  dying,  the  batteries  of  a 
mighty  army  were  powerless  to 
stop  the  Gray  wave  sweeping  up 
the  rugged  slopes.  Soon  the  red 
flags  of  the  Confederacy  rippled 
from  the  hill  near  Devil's  Den 
above  three  pieces  of  captured  ar- 
tillery. 

Onward  the  Gray  tide  swept, 
driving  the  Federals  before  them 
and  enveloping  the  northern  slope 
of  Roundtop. 

Riderless,  maddened  horses  were 
dashing  everywhere.  Gen.  Sickles 
with  his  left  leg  torn  off,  fell  to 
the  ground  in  trying  to  dismount. 
In  tearful  pain  he  called  to  one 
of  his  staff,  "Quick,  get  something 
to  tie  it  up  before  I  bleed  to 
death." 

Longstreet,  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  leading  Woiford's  bri- 
gade, urged  the  troops  to  the  last 
of  their  reserve  power  as 
captured  the  wheat  field. 
Gen.  Weed  Killed. 

Gen.  Weed  was  mortally 
wounded.  Lieut.  Hazlett,  bending 
to  receive  the  dying  message  of 
the  brave  Union  officer,  was  shot 
ami  fell  dead  across  Weed's  body 


their  own  life  blood 

The  wings  of  night  mercifully 
covered  them  caressingly,  and  soft 
moonlight  seemed  to  touch  their 
silvered  forms  with  halo  from  on 
high. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day's 
battle,  Longstreet  had  taken 
Devil's  Den,  the  wheat  field,  the 
peach  orchard  and  the  ridge  along 
Emmcttsburg  road,  with  lodge- 
ment at  the  base  of  Roundtop. 
Resting  after  the  battle  on  ground 
his  men  had  captured,  the  "old 
war  horse"  said : 

"It  was  the  best  three  hours' 
fighting  ever  done  by  any  troops 
on  any  battlefield." 


Here's  How  They  Fought  at  Gettysburg 

A  trio  of  Confederate  veterans  re-enacts  the  technique  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  at  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  tolay.  They  are:  Gen.  S.  S 
Simmons,  95,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  brandishes  the  sword;  J.  S.  L 
Wright.  91,  of  Conway,  Ark.,  who  prepares  for  the  charge,  and  James 
T.  Flowers,  90,  of  Anton,  Tex.,  who  shoulders  the  muzzle -loading 
musket. 

m 


they 


MEMORIES  (IP).— Left  to  right,  S.  B.  Tift,  96,  Everet 
Wash.,  Union  veteran;  C.  H.  Gordon,  92,  Ardmore,  Okla 
Confederate  veteran;  G.  W.  WiLson.  90,  Shreve.port.  La 
Confederate;  David  Ballinger,  94,  Pomona,  Cal.,  Union  vel 

eran,  at  Cushing's  battery  monument,  Getty^jtfk.,,.^^ 
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Gettysburg  Reunion  Recalls 
Combat  of  20,000  Cavalrymen 

Jeb  Stuart's  Riders  Stop  Crack  Pleasanton  Squadrons 
in  Vicious  Brandy  Station  Battle. 
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CULPEPPER,  Va.,  June   10  (3>). 

You  don't  hear  much  about  the 

cavalry  in  these  days  of  mecha- 
nized warfare,  but  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent story  back  in  1863  while  the 
armies  of  North  and  of  South  were 
converging  upon  Gettysburg. 

As  it  was  throughout  the  war 
between  the  States,  hard-riding 
boatmen  and  their  leaders  played 
Si  major  role  in  carrying  out  the 
strategy  of  the  campaign  thai 
found  its  climax  at  Gettysburg 
where  veterans  in  blue  and  gray 
will  meet  in  reunion  June  29- 
July  6. 

It  has  been  75  years  since  the 
mounted  troopers  fought  the  first 
battle  and  shed  the  first  blood  of 
that  campaign— 20.000  of  them 
clashing  in  sabre-swinging,  head- 
long combat  at  Brandy  Station, 
the  largest  cavalry  engagement  of 
the  war. 

Rumors  of  activity  in  the  Con- 
federate camps  had  been  drifting 
into  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  for  days.  Gen.  Long- 
street's  corps  already  was  march- 
ing northward,  but  "Fighting  Joe" 
Hooker  didn't  know  that. 

So  he  called  on  his  cavalry,  and 
10.000  troopers  under  Gen.  Pleas- 
anton forded  the  Rappahannock 
river  on  a  grand  reconnaissance. 
Before    they    were    fairly    started 


they  struck  the  confederate  cav- 
alry under  the  peerless  Jeb  Stuart, 
massed  for  a  review  the  day  be- 
fore ana  ready  to  take  up  the  as- 
signment of  guarding  the  right 
flank  of  the  marching  Confeder- 
ate army. 

They  fought  from  sunrise  until 
near  sunset  of  that  June  9,  on  the 
plains  around  Brandy  station.  The 
battle  itself  was  indecisive,  but  one 
of  the  charges  of  the  Union  riders 
captured  Gen.  Stuart's  h  e  a  d- 
quarters  baggage.  And  in  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  order  for  the  march 
northward  into  Pennsylvania. 

With      that      knowledge,      Gen. 
J  Hooker  proposed  that  he  let  Gen. 
iLee   go    unmolested   to    the    north 
!  while    he    m  arched    southward 
i  against  Richmond.     But  President 
Lincoln,  with  a  wary  eye  for  Wash- 
!  ington's  safety   and   a   sound   ap- 
praisal of  the  strategical  abilities 
|  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  warned  Hooker 
not  to  carry  out  hib  plan. 

So  Gen.  Hooker  left  his  camps 
i  and  started  northward.     He  never 
:  accomplished     his     objective,     for 
!  fou.    days    before    Gettysburg,    he 
quarreled    with    Washington,    re- 
signed,  and   Gen.   George   Gordon 
Meade  was  named  in  his  steady 
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The  Goat  of  Gettysburg 
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Longstreet,  a  brave  soldier  and  fine  tactician,  had  the  wrong  friends. 


GENERAL  JAMES  G.OMGSTREET 

The  Confederacy's  Most  Controversial  Soldier  — 

A  Biography. 

By  Jeffry  D.  Wert. 

Illustrated.  527  pp.  New  York: 

Simon  &  Schuster. 

$27.50. 


By  John  Eisenhower 

N  the  evening  of  Sept.  17, 1862,  the  Confeder- 
al ate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  seemed  on 
the  edge  of  destruction.  The  Battle  of  An- 
tietam,  fought  that  day  in  Maryland,  had 
seen  the  bloodiest  single  day's  fighting  in  American 
military  annals,  and  the  Confederacy  could  ill  af- 
ford the  losses  it  had  sustained,  consisting  of  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  army,  some  11,500  men. 
Nevertheless,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  chose  to  stay  in 
his  precarious  position,  the  Potomac  River  at  his 
back,  for  one  more  day.  He  was  confident  that  the 
Union  commander,  Gen.  George  B.  McCIellan,  was 
too  cautious  to  press  his  advantage  home.  Lee 
called  a  conference  to  inform  his  principal  lieuten- 
ants of  his  decision  and  to  discuss  how  to  imple- 
ment it. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H.  Hill,  Jubal 
Early  and  John  Bell  Hood  reported  promptly,  but 
Lee  was  alarmed  to  notice  that  James  Longstreet 
was  missing;  he  might  be  dead.  When  Longstreet 
finally  rode  in,  casually  smoking  a  cigar,  Lee 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed:  "Ah !  Here 
is  Longstreet;  here's  my  old  warhorse!  Let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say."  No  doubt  about  it,  Lee  felt  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  and  respect  for  Old  Pete  (the 
nickname  given  him  by  his  troops)  Longstreet. 

And  yet,  as  Jeffry  D.  Wert  shows  us  in  "General 
James  Longstreet;  The  Confederacy's  Most  Con- 
troversial Soldier  —  A  Biography,"  Longstreet's 
feelings  toward  Lee  were  ambivalent.  Even  after 
the  battles  of  Seven  Days,  Second  Bull  Run  and 
Antietam,  Longstreet  still  regarded  Lee  as  tempo- 
rarily in  command  of  the  army,  filling  in  only  until 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  wounded  at  Seven  Pines, 
returned.  Longstreet  also  disapproved  of  Lee's  tac- 
tics. Lee,  to  Longstreet,  was  too  audacious,  too 
wasteful  of  human  life.  Longstreet  was  not  reluc- 
tant to  express  those  views  to  Lee,  and  he  did  so 
often  during  the  year  between  Lee's  assumption  of 
command  on  June  1,  1862,  and  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  1  to  3,  1863.  Lee  did  not  argue,  but  he  did 
not  change. 

The  divergence,  which  Longstreet  took  serious- 
ly but  Lee  apparently  did  not,  came  into  the  open  at 
Gettysburg.  Throughout  the  three  days  of  battle, 
Longstreet  continually  urged  Lee  to  assume  the 
tactical  defensive,  but  Lee  seemed  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  chase:  "The  enemy  is  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  if  we  do  not  whip  him,  he  will  whip 
us."  Lee  was,  of  course,  responsible  for  fighting  the 
battle  and  losing  it,  but  sentiment  in  the  South  could 
not  permit  the  blame  to  fall  solely  on  his  shoulders. 
A  scapegoat  was  needed,  and  Longstreet  fit  the  bill. 
As  commander  of  the  main  assault  on  both  the 
second  and  third  days  of  the  battle,  he  was  accused 
of  attacking  halfheartedly. 


Mr.  Wert  argues  effectively  that  Longstreet 
pushed  both  attacks  energetically,  especially  on  the 
second  day,  but  Longstreet's  reluctance  in  respond- 
ing to  Lee's  orders  laid  him  open  to  accusations 
almost  of  disloyalty.  After  the  Civil  War,  when 
Longstreet  had  fallen  out  with  his  former  com- 
rades, Southern  mythologists  pounced  on  him,  car- 
rying their  accusations  almost  to  the  point  of  hold- 


ing him,  not  Lee,  responsible  for  the  whole  defeat  at 
Gettysburg. 

After  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  asked  to  be  sent 
to  the  west,  hoping  to  replace  the  incompetent 
Braxton  Bragg  as  Confederate  commander  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  accorded  the  transfer  to  Tennessee 
in  early  September  1863,  but  he  was  sent  only  as  a 
corps  commander,  subordinate  to  Bragg.  Bragg 
was  too  close  a  friend  of  President  Jefferson  Da- 
vis's to  be  superseded. 

Longstreet's  experience  in  Tennessee  was 
nearly  all  bad.  He  was  given  credit  for  winning  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  but  immediately  there- 
after he  joined  a  futile  and  undignified  plot  to 
replace  Bragg  as  army  commander.  Given  an 
independent  mission  to  destroy  the  Union  garrison 
at  Knoxville,  he  failed  abjectly.  Chastened,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  re- 
mained Lee's  loyal  subordinate  from  then  on.  He 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  but  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  at 
Lee's  side  when  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  at  Appomattox. 

The  Longstreet  who  emerges  from  these  pages 
is  a  complex  character,  a  warm,  gregarious  father 
of  10.  He  was  an  exceedingly  brave  soldier,  who 
disdained  academic  pursuits  but  who  developed 
into  the  Confederacy's  foremost  battlefield  tacti- 
cian. He  made  many  close  friends,  among  them 
George  Pickett,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  and  of  course 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  His  closest  friend  in  prewar 


Following  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg,  it  was 

Longstreet,  not  Robert  E. 

Lee,  who  was  blamed  for 
losing  that  battle. 


John  Eisenhower's  most  recent  book,  "Interven- 
tion! The  United  States  and  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion, 1913-1917,"  was  published  this  month. 


years  had  been  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  the  two 
resumed  their  friendship  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  of 
the  Civil  War  was  fired. 

As  President,  Grant  named  Longstreet  cus- 
toms collector  of  New  Orleans,  a  lucrative  position. 
Longstreet's  acceptance  of  the  post,  along  with  his 
advocacy  of  Southern  submission  to  Yankee  occu- 
pation, accelerated  his  alienation  from  his  former 
Confederate  comrades. 

Mr.  Wert,  the  author  as  well  of  "From  Winches- 
ter to  Cedar  Creek:  The  Shenandoah  Campaign  of 
1864"  and  "Mosby's  Rangers,"  feels  that  criticisms 
of  Longstreet  have  been  largely  unfair,  and  he 
attempts  to  restore  Longstreet's  reputation  to  what 
he  considers  its  rightful  place.  Yet  he  does  not  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  Longstreet's  "competitors,"  nota- 
bly Jackson.  He  prefers  Longstreet,  but  neverthe- 
less refers  to  Jackson  as  "the  great  Stonewall."  And 
he  can  be  harsh  indeed  with  his  hero.  He  deplores 
Longstreet's  ambition,  his  twisting  of  the  facts  to 
defend  his  military  record  and  his  ethical  lapses, 
which  were  rare.  Yet  despite  Longstreet's  faults, 
the  reader  comes  away  with  sympathy  and  respect 
for  a  general  treated  unfairly  by  conventional 
history. 

The  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  and  its  participants  will  probably  find 
Mr.  Wert's  biography  hard  going.  Characters  ap- 
pear and  depart  with  little  introduction,  and  the 
battle  descriptions  are  sometimes  highly  detailed. 

But  for  those  who  cut  their  teeth  on  such 
historians  as  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  and  Bruce 
Catton,  "General  James  Longstreet"  provides  in- 
sights and  viewpoints  well  worth  the  time  and 
effort  to  read  it.  D 
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